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THE LILY OF LIDDESDALE. 


Tae country all around rang with the 
beauty of Amy Gordon; and although it 
was not known who first bestowed on her 
the appellation, yet now she bore no other 
than the Lily of Liddesdale. She was the 
only child of a shepherd, and herself a shep- 
herdess. Never had she been out of the 
valley in which she was born; but many 
had come from the neighbouring districts 
just to look on her as she rested with her 
flock on the hill side, as she issued smiling 
from her father’s door, or sat in her serener 
loveliness in the kirk on the Sabbath day. 
Sometimes there are living beings in nature 
as beautiful asin remance; and we see breath- 
ing, brightening, before our eyes, sights 
dearer, brighter to our hearts than any we 
ever beheld in our night visions. 

It was thus ail felt who looked on the 
Lily of Liddesdale ; she had grown up under 
the dews and breath and light of heaven, 
among the solitary hills; and now that she 
had attained to perfect womanhood, nature 
rejoiced in the beauty that gladdened the 
stillness of these undisturbed glens. Why 
chould this one maiden be created lovelier 
than aii the rest’ In what did her sur- 
passing loveliness consist? None could 
tell; for had the most imaginative poet de- 
scribed this maiden, something that floated 
around her, an air of felt but unspeakable 
grace and lustre, would have been wanting 
in his picture. Her face was pale, yet ting- 
ed with such a faint and leaf-like crimson, 
that though she well deserved the name of 
Lily, yet was she at times also like unto the 
Rose When asleep, or in silent thought, 
she was like the fairest of all the lilied 
brood ; but when gliding along the braes, or 
singing her song by the river side, she might 
well remind one of that other brighter and 
more dazzling flower. Amy Gordon knew 
she was delightful. She knew it from the 
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eves that in delight met hers, from the 


tones of so many gentle voices, from words 
of affection from the old, and love from the 
young, from the sudden smile that met her 
when, in the morning, she tied up at the 
littie mirror her long raven hair, and from 
the face and figure that looked up to her 
when she stooped to dip her pitcher in the 
clear mountain well. True she was of lowly 
birth, and that her manners were formed in 
a shepherd’s hut, and among shepherdesses 
on the hill. But one week past in the halls 
of the highly born, would have sufficed to 
hide the little graceful symptoms of her hum- 
ble lineage, and to equal her in elegance 
with those whom in beauty she had so far 
excelled. The sun and the rain had indeed 
touched her hands; but nature had shaped 
them delicate and small; light were her 
footsteps on the verdant turf, and through 
the birth-wood glades, and down the rocky 
delis, she glided or bounded along with a 
beauty that seemed at once native and alien 
there, like some creature of another clime 
that still had kindred with this, an oriental 
antelope among the roes of a Scottish forest. 

Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth 
summer, and as yet she knew of love only 
as she had read of it in old border songs and 
ballads. To Amy, as she chanted to her- 
self, in the blooming or verdant desert, all 
these various traditionary lays, love seemed 
a kind of beautiful superstition belonging to 
the memory of the dead. In such tales she 
felt a sad and pleasant sympathy ; but it was 
as with something far remote; although af 
times the music of her own voice, as it gave 
an affecting expression to feelings embodied 
in such artless words, touched a chord with- 
in her heart, that dimly told her that heart 
might one day have its own peculiar and 
overwhelming love. . 

The summer that was now shining had 
been calm and sunny beyond the memory 
of the oldest shepherd; never had nature 
seemed so delightful to Amy’s eyes, and 
to Amy’s heart; often would she wreathe 
the sprigs of heather round her raven ring- 
lets, till her dark hair was brightened with 
a galaxy of richest blossoms; or dishevel- 
ling her tresses, and letting fall from them 
that shower of glowing and balmy pearls, 
she would bind them up again m simple, 
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oraiding, and iix on the silken folds two 
vr three water lilies, large, massy, and 
whiter than the snow. Necklaces did she 
wear in her playful glee, of the purple fruit 
that fed the small birds in the moors, and 
beautiful was the gentle stain then visible 
over the blue veins of her mik-white breast. 
But though Amy Gordon knew not what 
it was to love, she was herself the object of 
as deep, true, tender, and passionate love as 
ever swelled and kindled within a human 
breast. Her own cousin, Walter Harden, 
now loved and would have died for her, but 
had not hitherto ventured to tell his passion. 
He at last determined to woo the Lily of 
Liddesdale, and win her, in her beauty and 
fragrance, to bloom within his house. 

The Lily was sitting alone in a deep hol- 
low among the hills, with her sheep and 
Jambs pasturing and playing around her, 
while over that little secluded.circle a sin- 
gle hawk was hanging far up in the sky. 
She was glad, but not surprised to see her 
brother (as she was used to call Walter) 
standing beside her; and when he sat down 
by her side, and took her hand in his, she 
looked upon him with a gentle smile, and 
asked if he was going on business farther on 
among the hills. Walter Harden instantly 
poured forth in a torrent the passion of his 
soul, beseeched her not to shut up her sweet 
bosom against him, but to promise to be- 
come, before the summer was over, his 
wedded wife. There was no guile—no art 
—no hypocrisy in the pure and happy heart 
of the Lily of Liddesdale. She took not 
away her hand from him who pressed it— 
she rose not up from the turf, though her 
gentle side just touched his heart—she turn- 
- ed not away her face so beautiful—nor 
changed the silvery sweetness of her speech. 
Walter Harden was such a man as in a war 
of freemen, defending their mountains against 
a tyrant, would have advanced his plume in 
every scene of danger, and have been cho- 
sen a leader among his pastoral compeers. 
Amy turned her large beaming eyes on his 
face, and saw that it was over-shadowed. 
There was something in its expression too 
sad and solemn, mingling with the flush of 
nope and passion, to suffer her, with playful 
or careless words, to turn away from herself 
the meaning of what she had heard. Her 
lover saw in her kind, but unagitated si- 
jence, that to him she was but a sister; and 
rising to go, he said, ‘“‘ Blessed be thou all 
ihe days of thy life—farewell—my sweet 
Amy—farewell.” But they did not thus 
part. ‘They walked together on the lonely 
hill side, down the banks of the little whimp- 
ying burn, and then out of one small glen 
ynto another. Amy heard him speak of 
feelings to her unknown, and almost won- 
gered that she could be so dear to him, so 
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g“ecessary to hig life, as he passionately 


vowed. 


She concealed poiiing from bun, 
but frankly confessed that hitherto she had 
looked on him even as her father’s son. 
‘‘ Let us be happy, Walter, as we have been 


so long. I cannot marry you. Oh! no, no, 
no; but since you say it would kill you if [f 
married another, then I swear to you by all 
that is sacred—yes, by yonder sun setting 
over the windhead, that you never will see 
that day.” Walter Harden was satisfied ; 
he spoke of love and marriage no more ; and 
on the sweet fresh airless, and dewy quiet of 
evening, they walked together down into the 
inhabited vale, and parted almost like bro- 
ther and sister, as they had been used to do 
for so many years, 

Soon after this Amy was sent by her fa- 
ther to the Priory, the ancient seat of the 
Elliots, with some wicker baskets which 
they made for the young ladies the¥e. A 
small plantation of willows was in the corner 
of the meadow in which their cottage stood, 
and from them the old shepherd and _ his 
daughter formed many little articles of such 
elegance and ingenuity, that they did not 
seem out of place even in the splendid rooms 
of the Priory. Amy had slung some of these 
pieces of rural workmanship round her 
waist, while some were hanging on her arms, 
and thus she was gliding along a foot-path, 
through the old elm woods that sheltered 
the Priory, when she met young George 
Elliot, the heir of that ancient family, going 
out with his angle to the river side. The 
youth, who had but a short time before re- 
turned from England, where he had been 
for several years, knew at the first glance 
that the fair creature before him could be no 
other than the Lily of Liddesdale. With 
the utmost gentleness and benignity he call- 
ed her by her name, and after a few words 
of courtesy, he smilingly asked her for one 
small flower-basket to keep for her sake. 
He unloosened one from her graceful waist, 
and with that liberty which superior rank 
justified, but, at the same time, with that 
tenderness which an amiable mind prompted, 
he kissed her fair forehead, and they parted— 
she to the Priory, and he to the Linn at the 
Cushat-wood. 

Never had the boy beheld a creature so 
perfectly beautiful. Smiles had been in 
her eyes, and round her pearly teeth, while 
they spoke together, and he remembered 
the soft and fragrant lock of hair that touch- 
ed his lips as he gently kissed her forehead. 
In fancy he saw the lily springing up in 
every glade through which he was now 
roaming, and, when he had reached the Linn, 
on the bank too of every romantic nook and 
bay where the clear waters eddied or slept. 
‘* She must recross the bridge on her way 
home,” said the enamoured boy to himself, 
and fearing that Amy Gordon might already 
be returning from the Priory, he clambered 
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up the face of the shrubby precipice; and 
bounding over the large green mossy stones, 
and through the entangling briars and 
brush-wood, he soon was at the bridge, and 
sat down on a high bank, under a cliff, 
commanding a view of the path by which 
the fair maiden must approach on her home- 
word journey. 

Amy left her baskets at the Priory, and 
was near the bridge, on her return, when 
she beheld the young heir spring down from 
the bank before her, and come forward 
with a sparkling countenance—*‘I must 
have that sweet tress that hangs over thy 
sweeter forehead.” said he in a low and 
eager voice, “and I will keep it for the 
sake of the fairest flower that ever bloomed 
in my father’s woods—even the Lily of Lid- 
desdale’” The lock was given—how could 
it be refused? and the shepherdess saw the 
young and high-born heir of the Priory put 
it into his breast. She proceeded across 
the hill, down the long falcon glen, and 
through the witch wood, and still he was by 
her side. They entered a small quiet green 
circlet bare of trees in the bosom of a cop- 
pice wood; and, the youth taking her hand, 
made her sit down on the mossy trunk of a 
fallen yew, and said, “‘ Amy, my dear Amy, 
before we part will you sing me one of your 
old Border songs? and let it be one of love.” 
Amy Gordon sat there an hour with the 
loving and honourable boy, and sang many 
a plaintive tune, and recited many a ro- 
mantic story. But now she sprang on her 
feet, and beseeching him to forgive the free- 
dom she had used in thus venturing to speak 
so long in such a presence, but, at the same 
time, remembering that a lock of her hair 
was near his heart, and perceiving the little 
basket she had let him take away half filled 
with wild flowers, the Lily of Liddesdale 
made a graceful obeisanice, and disappeared. 

From this day the trouble of a new delight 
was in the heart of young Elliot; yet what 
could she be to him more than a gleam of 
rainbow light? His dwelling, and that of 
his forefathers was a princely hall; she and 
her nameless line were dwellers in turf- 
built huts. As this was passing in his mind, 
he was bounding along a ridge of hills, and 
suddenly formed a determination to visit the 
cottage of Amy’s father. He bounded like 
a deer along; and as he descended into a 
little vale, lo! ona green mound, the Lily 
of Liddesdale herding her sheep! Amy was 
half-terrified to see him standing in his 
graceful beauty before her in that solitary 
place. Ina moment her soul was disquiet- 
ed within her, and she felt that it indeed 
was love. She wished that she might sink 
into that verdant mound, from which she 
vainly strove to rise, as the impassioned 
youth lay down on the turf at her side, and 
telling ber to fear nothing, called her by a 
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thousand tender names. He burst out into 
passionate vows and prayers, and called God 
to witness, that if she would love him he 
would forget all distinction of rank and 
marry his beautiful Amy. The words were 
uttered, and there was silence. Amy was 
confounded with fear and perplexity; but 
when she saw him kneeling before her, the 
meek, the innocent humble girl could not 
endure the sight, and said, ‘* Sir, behold in 
me one willing to be your servant; I am a 
poor man’s daughter—Oh! sir, you surely 
came not hither for evil? No, no, evil dwells 
not in such a shape. Away then, away 
then, my noble master, for if Walter Har- 
den were to see you! if my old father knew 
this, his heart would break.” Once more 
they parted. Amy returned home in the 
evening at the usual hour; but there was 
no peace now forher soul. Agitated, she 
had directed her way homewards with hur- 
ried and heedless steps. She minded not 
the miry pits, the quivering marshes, and 
the wet rushy moors. 

Instead of crossing the little moorland 
streams at their narrow places, where her 
light feet used to bound across them, she 
waded through with feverish anxiety, and 
sometimes, after hurrying along the braes, 
she sat suddenly down, breathless, weak, 
and exhausted, and retraced in weeping 
bewilderment all the scene of fear, joy, en- 
dearments, and persuasion, from which she 
had torn herself away and escaped. On 
reaching home she went to bed, trembling 
and shivering, and drowned in tears, and 
could scarcely dare, much as she needed 
comfort, even to say her prayers. Amy 
was in a high fever—during the night she 
became delirious, and her old father sat by 
her bedside till morning, fearing that he was 
going to lose his child. 

There was grief over the great Shath and 
all its glens, when the rumour spread that 
Amy Gordon was dying. Many a gentle 
hand touched the closed door of her cottage, 
and many a low voice inquired how God 
was dealing with her. But where was 
Walter Harden when the Lily was like to 
fade? he was at her bed’s foot, as her father 
was at its head. Neither the father of poor 
Amy, nor Walter Harden had known be- 
fore that she had ever seen young George 
Elliot; but they soon understood, from the 
innocent distraction of her speech, that the 
noble boy had left pure the Lily he loved. 
Out of along deep trance—like sleep, Amy 
at last awoke, and her eyes fell on the face 
of Walter Harden. She regarded long and 
earnestly its pitying and solemn expression ; 
then pressed her hand to her forehead and 
wept. ‘Is my father dead and buried, 
and did he die of grief and shame for his 
Amy? oh! that needed not have been, for I 





am innocent. Neither Walter, have I bro- 
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ken, nor wili I ever break my promise to | 
I remember it well—by yon setting 
tell | 


thee. 
sun. But! am faint and weak. Oh! 
me, Walter, all that has happened. Have 
I been ill—for hours—or 
weeks—or months /” 
tenderly told by her father and her lover all | 
that she. had uttere d, as far as they under- | 
stood it, during her illness. 


Nor had the | | 


it, was Ul—and L attended his bed. 1 loved 
hin, Amy.—lI loved my father—but he is 
dead,” and here the noble youth's tears fell 
fast. ‘* Nothing now but the world’s laugh 


for days—or | prevents my making you my wife—yes—my 
Amy was kindly and | | 


wife—sweet Lily—and what care | for the 
world? Thou art both heaven and earth to 
me.” 

The impetuous, ardent, and impassioned 


innocent creature any thing more to tell. | boy: scarcely looked in Amy’s face; so with 
Her soul was, after the fever, quiet and calin, | a powerful arm he lifted her upon another 


andhappy. The fort, voice, and shape of that | 
beautiful youth, were to her little more now 
than the words and the sighis of a dream. 


steed, which, till now, she had scarcely ob- 
served—Other horsemen seemed tothe fr igh- 
tenec,and speechless, and motionless maiden 


Sickness and decay had brought her spirits | to be near, and away they went over the 


back to all the humble and tranquil thoughts | 
and feelings of her lowly life. As her kind 
Walter lifted up her head with his gentle 
hand, and laid it down again as gently on 
the pillow he had sinvoihed: * Walter, I 
will be thy wife! for thee my affection is 
ealm and deep—but that other—Oh! that 
was only a passing drean’” Walter lean- 
ed over her and kissed her pale lips. ‘ Yes, 





smooth turf like the wind, till her eyes were 


| blind with the rapid flight, and her head 


dizzy. She heard kind words whispered in 
her ear; but Amy, since the fever, had never 
been so strong as before, and her high blood- 
ed palfrey was now carrying her flectly 
away over hill and hollow in a swoon. At 
last she seemed to be falling down from the 


|height, but softly, as if born on the wings 


Walter,” she continued, “I once promised | of the air; and as her feet touched the 


to marry none other, but now [ promise to 
marry thee,—if indeed God will forgive me 
such words, lying as I do, perhaps, on my 
death-bed. I utter them to make you hap- 
py- If I live, life will be dear to me, only 
for thy sake—if I die, walk thou along with 
my father at the coffin’s head, and lay thine 
Amy in the mould.” 

Walter Harden heard her affectionate 


words with a deep delight, but he determin- 
ed in his soul not to bind Amy down to 
these promises, sacred and fervent as they 
were, if, on her complete regovery, he dis- 
covered that they originated in gratitude 


and not in love. Once Amy expressed sur- 
prise that young Elliot had never come to 
inquire how she was during her illness, 
when Walter told her he had been hurried 
off to France the day after she had seen 
him, to attend the death-bed of his father, 
and had not yet returned to Scotland; but 
that the ladies of the priory had sent every 
day, and that to their kindness was owing 
many of the conveniences she had enjoyed 
Amy Gordon rose from her sick-bed, and 
even as the flower whose name she bore, 
did she again lift up her drooping head be- 
neath the dews and sunshine. Again did 
she go to the hill side, and sit by, and sing 
beside her flock, and the Lily of Liddesdale 
was now bright and beautiful as ever. She 
was reiurning homewards by herself from 
the far-off hills during one rich golden sun- 
set, when, ina dark hollow, she heard the 
sound of horses’ feet and in an instant young 
George Elliot was at her side. Amy’s 
dream was over—and she looked on the 
beautiful youth with an unquaking heart. 
‘*f have been far away—Amy—across the 
seas. My father—vyou mav have heard of 


| both on hill and plain. 





'ground, she knew that young Elliot had 


taken her from that fleet courser, and look- 
ing up, she saw she was in a wood of old 
shadowy trees of gigantic size, perfectly 
still, and far away from all known dwellings 
But a cottage was 
before her, and she and young Elliot were 
on the green in front. Amy’s soul sicken- 
ed at the still, secluded, lovely, and lonely 
sight. ‘*This shall be our bridal abode,” 
whispered her lover into her ear with pant- 
ing breath. ‘Fear me not—distrust me 
not—I am not base—but my love to thee 
is tender and true. This very evening 
must thou be mine, and may the hand that 
now clasps thy sweet waist wither, and the 
tongue that woos thee be palsied, if ever 
I cease to love thee as, my Amy—my lily— 
my wedded wife!” The wearied and half 
fainting maiden could as yet make no reply. 
Just then a stately and beautiful lady came 
smiling from the cottage door, and Amy 
knew it was the sister of Elliot, and kneel- 
ed down before her. ‘ Amy,” said the lady 
with a gentle voice, as she took her hand, 

** Amy Gordon! my brother loves you, and 
he has won me to acknowledge you as my 
sister.” Amy had now nothing to fear: 

she felt persuaded now, that in good truth 
young Elliot wished to make her his wife. 
Might she indeed live the lady of the Priory ? 
such changes had been of old, and sung in 
many a ballad; but these thoughts passed 
on and away like the sun’s rays upon a 
stream. She thought on Walter Harden, 
and in an instant her soul was fixed. 

** Will you, my noble and honoured mas- 
ter, suffer me, all unworthy as I am to be 
yours, to leave your bosom; I am too miser- 
able abont vou. to pretend to feel any of: 




















































fence because you will not let me go. 1) 
might well be proud of your love; but let 
me kneel down at your beautiful sister’s 
feet, for to her I may be able to speak.” 
The agitated youth released Amy from his 
arms, and she flung herself down on her 
knees before the lady. ‘‘ Lady! hear me 
speak, a simple uneducated girl, and tell 
me if you would wish to hear me break an 
oath, and so lose my immortal soul? So 
have I sworn to be the wife of a poor shep- 
herd. I love Walter. Do you council me 
to break his kind, faithful heart? Oh! sir, 
had I been born a lady, I would have lived 
—died for you—gone with you all over the 
world. Even now, dearly as I love Walter 
Harden, fain would I lie down and die on 
this dasied green, and be buried beneath it, 
vather than that poor Amy Gordon should 
affect the soul of her young master thus. 
Send me away—spurn me from you—let 
mecraw! out of your presence—I can find my 
way back to my father’s house.” 
- It might have been a trying thing to the 
pride of this high-minded and high-born 
youth to be refused by the daughter of one 
of his poorest shepherds. But all pride was 
extinguished, and so seemed for ever and 
ever the light of this world’s happiness. 
To plead farther he felt was vain. So he 
lifted her up in his arms, kissed her madly 
a hundred times, cheek, brow, neck, and bo- 
som, and then rushed into the woods. Amy 
followed him with herstreaming eyes, and then 
turned again towards the beautiful lady who 
was sobbing audibly for her brother’s sake. 
“Oh! weep not, lady! that I poor Amy 
Gordon have refused to become the wife of 
your noble brother. The time will come, 
and soon too, when he, and your fair sisters, 
and your stately mother, will all be thankful 
that I yielded not to entreaties that would 
then have brought disgrace on your noble 
house.” She to whom Amy fervently 
spoke, felt that her words were not wholly 
without truth. Norcould she help admiring 
the noble, heroic, and virtuous conduct of 
this poor shepherdess, whom all this world’s 
splendour had failed to lure from the right 
path. The lady wept to.think that she, 
whom she had been willing to receive as a 
sister, should return by herself so many 
miles at night, to a lonely hut. But her 
soul was sick with fear for her brother, so 
she took from her shoulders a long rich In- 
dian silk scarf of gorgeous colours, and 
throwing it over Amy’s figure, said, * Fair 
creature and good, keep it for my sake, and 
now farewell.” She gazed on the Lily for 
a moment in delighted wonder at her grace- 
ful beauty, as she bent on one knee, en- 
robed in that unwonted garb, and then ris- 
ing up, gathered the flowing drapery around 
her, and disappeared. 
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cried Walter Harden, as he and the old 
man, who had:been seeking Amy for hours 
all over the hills saw the Lily gliding to- 
wards them up a little narrow dell, covered 
from head to foot with the splendid raiment, 
that shone in a soft shower of moonlight. 
Joy and astonishment for a while held them 
speechless, but they soon knew all that had 
happened; and Walter Harden lifted her up 
in his arms and carried her home, exhaust- 
ed now and faint with fatigue and trepida- 
tion, as if she were but a lamb reserved from 
a snow-wreath. 

Next moon was that which the reapers 
love, and before it waned Amy slept in the 
bosom of her husband, Walter Harden. 
Years past on, and other flowers, besides the 
Lily of Liddesdale, were blooming in his 
house. One summer evening, when the 
shepherd, his fair wife, and their children, 
were sitting together on the green before the 
door, enjoying probably the sight and the 
noise of the imps, much more than the mur- 
murs of the sylvan Liddel, which, perhaps, 
they did not hear, a cavalcade rode up to 
the cottage, and a noble-looking young man 
dismounted from his horse, and gently assist- 
ing a beautiful lady to do the same, walked 
up to her whom he had known only by 2 
now almost forgotten affection, and with a 
beaming smile said, *‘ Fair Lily of Liddes- 
dale, this is my wife, the lady of the Priory ; 
come, it is hard to say which of you should 
bear off the belle.” Amy rose from her 
seat with an air graceful as ever, but some- 
thing more matronly than that of Elliot's 
younger bride—and while these two fair 
creatures beheld each other with mutual ad- 
miration, their husbands stood there equally 
happy, and equally proud,—George Elliot 
of the Priory—and Walter Harden of the 
Glenfoot. 








THE GLEANER,. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARE 











Unconscious IRony.—Some time ago 
the clerk of one of the chapels at Birming- 
ham, previous to the commencement of the 
service, dirtied his hand with putting some 
coals on the fire, and unccnsciously rubbing 
his face, besmeared it so as to resemble a son 
of Vulcan. He turned into the reading desk, 
where he naturally attracted much attention, 
which was considerably increased when he 
gave out the first line of the hymn, ‘“* Behold 
the brightness of my face.” Thecongregation 
could nolonger preserve theirgravity, andan 

Linvoluntary laugh burst from every corner of 





‘God in his infimte mercy be praised,” 


the ehapel. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
To peep at sucii a worid; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 








A DAY IN LONDON. 


By a Frenchman. 


I~ the morning all is calm—not a mouse 
stirring before ten o’clock, when the shops 
begin to open. Milk women, with their 
pails, perfectly neat, suspended at the ex- 
tremities of a yoke, carefully shaped to fit 
the shoulders, and surrounded with small 
iin measures of cream, ring at every door, 
to hasten the servants, who come, half 
asleep, to receive a measure as big as an 
egg, being the allowance of a family—for 
it is mecessary to explain that milk is not 
here food or drink, but a tincture, an elixir 
exhibited in drops, five or six at most in a 
cup of tea, morning and evening. It would 
be difficult to say what taste or what quality 
those drops may impart, but so it is, and no- 
body thinks of questioning the propriety of 
the custom. Not a single carriage, nor a 
cart is passing. The first considerable stir 
is the drum and military music of the guards, 
marching from their barracks to the Park. 
About three o’clock the fashionable world 
give some signs of live, issuing forth to pay 
visits, or rather to leave cards at the doors 
of friends never seen but in the crowds of 
assemblies—go to shops—see sights—or 
lounge in Bond-street, an ugly, inconve- 
nient street, the attractions of which are 
difficult to understand. At five or six they 
return home to dress for dinner; the streets 
are then lighted on either side with two long 
lines of bright dots, indicative of light, but 
yielding in fact very littlk—From six to 
eight, the noise of wheels increases—it is 
the dinner hour. A multitude of carriages, 
with two eyes of ilame staring in the dark 
before each of them, shake the houses, fol- 
lowing and crossing each other full speed ; 
stopping suddenly, a footman jumps down, 
runs to the door, and lifts the heavy knock- 
er, gives a great knock, then several small 
ones in quick succession—then with all his 
night, flourishing as on a drum, with an art, 
and an air, and a dilicacy of touch, which 
denote the quality, the rank, and the fortune 
of his master. 


For two hours, or nearly, there is a pause. 
At ten, a redoublement comes on. This is 
the great crisis of dress, of noise, of rapidity, 
a universal hubbub; a sort of uniform 
grinding and shaking like that experienced 
in a great mill with fifty pair of stones. 
The crisis continues undiminished till twelve 
or one o’clock ; then less and less during the 
rest of the night, till, at the approach of day, 
a single carriage is heard new and then at a 
distance 
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Great assemblies are called routs or par- 
ties; but the people who give them, in their 
invitations only say that they will be at home 
such a day, and this some weeks before hand. 
The house in which this takes place is fre- 
quently stripped from top to bottom—beds, 
drawers, and all but ornamental furniture, 
are carried out of sight to make room for a 
crowd of well dressed people, received at 
the door of the principal apartment by the 
mistress of the house, standing, who smiles 
at any new comer with a look of acquain- 
tance. Nobody sits; there is no conversa- 
tion, no cards, no music; only elbowing, 
turning and winding from room to room; 
then, at the end of a quarter of an hour, 
escaping to the hall door to wait for the car- 
riage, spending more time among the foot- 
men than you have done above stairs with 
their masters. From this rout you drive to 
another, where, after waiting your turn to 
arrive at the door, perhaps half an hour, the 
street being full of carriages, you alight, be- 
gin the same round, and end in the same 
manner. ’ 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So lopg the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broogs. 








PARIS THEATRES. 


Paris, March 9th.—The drama which is 
the life and soul of the Parisian populace, 
goes on joyously. Last night L’Ecole des 
Vieillards was performed at the Theatre 
Francais for the nineteenth time; and al- 
though this piece has been repeated twice 
or thrice every week since its first perform- 
ance, curiosity still stands on tip-toe as 
buoyantly asever. The doors were throng- 
ed as early as four o’clock, and the same 
eagerness manifested to obtain a seat as at 
the first representation; and long before the 
curtain was drawn up nota place was to be 
procured forlove or money. This attractive 
comedy has not only been thus played to 
crowded houses in Paris, but has been per- 
formed with equal success at all the pro- 
vincial theatres throughout France. This 
good fortune will line the pockets of the 
author, who receives a fixed portion of the 
profits from every manager on whose stage 
it is represented. 


L’Ecole des Vieillards certainly possess- 
es excellencies which well entitle it to the 
extraordinary share of public favour it has 
obtained. It is, at the same time, indebted, 


in a considerable degree, to the admirable 
acting of Talma, who performs the character 
of Danville, and m his very first style; all 
the peculiar beauties of language and senti- 
iment which it contains, are improved bv 

























his vivid and forcible conception of them. 
His acting is throughout a masterpiece. 
He is graceful and animated—always full 
of feeling and vivacity—but never outstep- 
ping the modesty of nature, or offending 
against the rules of taste. Whenever he 
spoke, the house was hushed as the Monas- 
tery of La Trappe; every speech was ac- 
companied by a suspended pause of admira- 
tion, which, at its close, burst forth in a 
thunder-peal of applause. Mademoiselle 
Mars played Hortense, and played it to per- 
fection; never was a more bewitching soul 
breathed into a living body: the power of 
her acting is mysterious and original ; she is 
one of those females to which mankind, with 
common consent, have given the appellation 
of divinities. 

The heat of the house was excessive, not- 
withstanding the coldness of the weather. 
The breath of a thousand lungs coming 
aross one occasionally like 4 blast of hot air, 
is, of all things, the most enervating. The 
sight of Talma and Mademoiselle Mars 
could alone induce any one to endure it. 
We have a new comedy also, a sort of ap- 
pendage to L’Ecole des Vieillards, called 
L/Ecolegdes Vieilles Femmes, which has 
considerable merit, and is running its ca- 
reer of popularity. There is no living in 
this world—in this part of it at least—without 
a succession of amusing novelties. Flies 
are made to be eaten up by spiders, and 
men and women to be devoured by ennui. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








Memoirs of James Sandy the Mechanic. 


In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there 
lately lived a man of much provincial cele- 
brity, of the name of James Sandy. The 
originality of genius and eccentricity of 
character, which distinguished this remark- 
able person, have been rarely surpassed. 
Deprived atan early age of the use of hislegs, 
he contrived by dint of ingenuity not only 
to pass his time agreeably, but to render 
himself a useful member of society. He 
soon displayed a taste for mechanical pur- 
suits, and contrived, as a workshop for his 
operations, a sort of circular bed, the sides 
of which being raised about eighteen inches 
above the clothes, were employed as a plat- 
form for turning-lathes, table-vices, and 
cases for tools of all kinds. His genius for 
practical mechanics was universal. , He 
was skilled in all sorts of turning, and con- 
structed several very curious lathes, as well 
as clocks and musical instruments of every 
description, no less admired for the sweet- 
ness of their tone, than the elegance of their 
execution. He excelled too in the con- 
struction of optical instruments, and made’ 
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some reflecting telescopes, the specula of 
which were not inferior to those finished by 
the most eminent London artists. He sug- 
gested some important improvements in the 
machinery for spinning flax; and, we be- 
lieve, he was the first that made the wooden 
jointed snuff-boxes, generally called Lau- 
rencekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated. 
by this self-taught artist, were purchased 
and sent as presents to the royal family. 
To his other endowments he added an ac- 
curate knowledge of drawing and engrav- 
ing, and in both these arts produced speci- 
mens of the highest excellence. For up- 
wards of fifty years he quitted his bed only 
three times, and on these occasions his house 
was either inundated with water or threat- 
ened with danger from fire. His curiosity, 
which was unbounded, prompted him to 
hatch different kinds of bird’s eggs by the 
natural warmth of his body, and he after- 
wards reared the motley brood with all the 
tenderness of a parent; so that, on visiting 
him, it was no unusual thing to see various 
singing birds, to which he might be said to 
have given birth, perched on his head, and 
warbling the artificial notes he had taught 
them. Naturally possessed of a good con- 
stitution, and an active, cheerful turn of 
mind, his house was the general coffee-room 
of the village, where the affairs of both 
church and state were discussed with the 
utmost freedom. In consequence of long 
confinement, his countenance had rather a 
sickly cast, but it was remarkably expres- 
sive, and would have afforded a fine subject 
for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly when 
he was surrounded by his country friends. 
This smgular man had acquired, by his in- 
genuity and industry, an honourable inde- 
pendence, and died possessed of considera- 
ble property. He married about thice 
weeks before his death. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 





NOTES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In a cylinder the whole sustaining force is 
as the number of particles in the base mul- 
tiplied into half its diameter. Hence it fol- 
lows, that a hollow cylinder is stronger 
than a solid one of the same weight. Bones 
are hollow and stronger than if they had 
been solid and of the satne quantity of mat- 
ter. For if the length and weight be the 
same, there will be the same number of par- 
ticles in the section of each, but the diame- 
ter of the hollow one will be largest, and 
therefore the strongest. For this reasom it 
is wisely ordered that the stalks of slender 
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vegetables should be hollow. The diffe- 
rent species of grain would not be able to 
stand in the field were the straw compact, 
and yet composed of the same weight of 
matter. For the same reason the quills and 
feathers of birds are hollow. If they were 
solid, and of the same weight, they would 
easily break, and if, without being hollow, 
they were of sufficient diameter to be strong, 
they would be too heavy to be borne in the 
air. In similar bodies, whether timbers, en- 
gines, or animals, the larger have less 
strength in proportion to their weight, and 
are more liable to accident than the smaller 
ones, 1. e. if both be composed of the same 
degree of firmness, and if the length of each 
part is increased in proportion to its diame- 
‘er. This principle may be illustrated by 
comparing two beams of timber in the form 
of a parallelopipedon. Suppose one end of 
each to be framed into the side of a perpen- 
dicular wall; the sustaining force is in 
proportion to the number of particles in the 
area of the end multiplied into the distance 
of their centre gravity from the lower edge. 
But the area is equal to the breadth multi- 
plied into the depth. The sustaining force 
is as the product of the breadth and depth 
multiplied into half the depth. If then one 
stick of timber is taken, all whose dimensions 
are twice as the corresponding dimensions in 
another, the sustaining force of the former 
will be doubled on three accounts. 1. Be- 
cause the number of particles in the breadth 
is doubled. 2. Because the number of par- 
ticles in the depth is doubled. 3. Because 
the distance of the centre of gravity is 
doubled. The supporting power in the 
large beam will therefore be eight times as 
rreat as in the smaller one. But the break- 
ing force arising from the weight of the 
timber, will be increased in a greater ratio. 
This force is as the weight multiplied into 
its distance from the prop or centre of mo- 
tion. The whole weight may be consider- 
ed as collected in the centre of gravity ; and 
the distance of this from the end is half the 
length of the beam. The weight in solid 
contents of the stick of timber is found by 
multiplying the breadth and the depth, and 
the product by the length. If then the 
beam has all its dimensions doubled, its 
breaking force is doubled on four accounts. 
1. Because the distance of the centre of 
gravity isdoubled. 2. Because the number 





of particles in the depthis doubled. 3. Be- 
cause the number of particles in the breadth 
is doubled. 4. Because the number of par- 
ticles in the length is doubled. The three 
first of these considerations are applicable 
to the sustaining force ; but the last is not. 
The length of the beam has nothing to do 
with increasing its support. This is the rea- 
son why the breaking force increases in a 
greater ratio than the sustaining force. 
The former is in proportion to the fourth 
power of the similar sides; the latter is as 
the cube. If all the corresponding dimen- 
sions are doubled, one will become 16 times 
as great, and the other only eight times. 
From ignorance of these principles, per- 
sons are‘ftequently deceived with respect to 
the strength of machines, bridges, &c., by 
forming their estimate from models in minia- 
ture. A man invents, perhaps, a new plan 
for a bridge. 'To determine whether it will 
be sufficiently strong, he forms a model of it; 
and is elated to find that it will support a 
considerable weight. But when he comes 
to construct a bridge, though all the parts 
are in exactly the same proportion, it may 
not have sufficient strength to support itself. 
There is no way of making a large machine 
as strong as its model, in proportion to its 
weight, but by making the timbers shorter 
in comparison with their size. It is an ob- 
ject of importance to determine how the se- 
veral timbers in a machine, or edifice, will 
be proportionable to each other, so that 
every part may be equally strong. If this 
be not attended to, some parts may be un- 
necessarily loaded with timbers, and others 
so weak as easily to give way. That the 
whole may be properly proportioned, the 
breadth of each timber multiplied by the 
square of the depths, will be as the length 
multiplied into the weight to be borne. Or 
‘the product of the breadth, and square of the 
depth, divided by the length and weight, 
will give the same quotient in all.” The 
sustaining and breaking forces will thus be 
properly proportioned to each other. 





FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 


Tse inquiry into the figure and dimen- 
sions of the earth is of considerable astrono- 
mical use, and, if conducted to exactness, 
of very great difficulty. Here, however, it 
is intended to show, merely on popular 
grounds, and for probable reasons, the 











roundness of the earth, and then its magni- 
tude, supposing it to be spherical. 

The earth is probably round, from the 
phenomena which we may observe at sea. 
A ship first comes in sight by showing us 
the top of her masts ; then, as it approaches, 
we see more and more of the masts, and at 
last the hull ; and this phenomena is also dis- 
cernible, whatever be the quarter it appears 
in, whether it be north, south, east, or west. 
The earth also is probably round, from the 
circumstance of navigators, who, by con- 
stantly leaving the port they departed from 
more and more behind them, have at last ar- 
rived at it. They must therefore have sur- 
rounded or girded the earth. We may in- 
fer, also, the roundness of the earth fromthe 
seemingly circular boundary of its shadow 
on the face of the moon during a lunar 
eclipse; for if the earth be a sphere, its sha- 
dow would be conical, and a section perpen- 
dicular to the axis would be a circle. 

Those arguments tend to show that the 
earth is round; it certainly cannot be flat 
like a plane, nor concave like the inside of a 
bowl. But if round, why not spherical? 
This it was at first supposed to be, since, of 
round bodies, the sphere is the most simple. 
Observation, however, has proved this sup- 
position to be erroneous; and, which is 
worthy of notice, the same body, the moon, 
that has been employed to shew the round- 
ness of the earth, has been employed to 
established its non-sphericity. The earth, 
however, although not exactly, is very near- 
ly a sphere; and if we assume it to be such, 
its dimensions may be computed by the fol- 
lowing method: By observations on the 
height of the polar star, or of the zenith 
distances of the same star, the latitudes of 
places may be determined. Suppose the 
difference of the latitudes of two places on 
the same meridian to be 1°; let the linear 
and actual distance of those places be mea- 
sured; which will be found to be about 694 
miles ; suppose it exactly such; then, since 
the earth’s circumference, supposed to be 
circular, contains 360°, it will be equal to 
360-+4-69.5, that is 25,020 miles, and its 
diameter will be about 7,960. 

From this very method of determining 
the earth’s magnitude, its deviation from 
perfect sphericity may be ascertained. If 
the earth were a sphere, then between two 
places on the same meridian, and differing 
in their latitude by 1°, the same linear dis- 
tance of 694 miles ought always to be found, 
at whatever distance from the equator the 
places were situated. This, however, is 
found not to be the case; between two 
places differing in latitude by 1°, in latitude 
about 66°, the linear distance is 122,457 
yards. Between two places, near the equa- 
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tor, the linear distance is 121,027 yards, 


the former distance heing 694 miles -+-137) tion of alum, potass, and vitriol. 


yards, the latter 694 miles — 1,293 yards ; 
and similar measurements establish as a ge- 
neral fact, that degrees, that is, their linear 
values, increase as we move from the equa- 
tor towards the pole. 

But, if not spherical, what is the earth's 
form? It probably does not differ consider- 
ably from that of a spheroid. If we sup- 
pose it such, and from two degrees, the one 


measured at the equator, the other at the © 


pole, determine the eccentricity of the 
eclipse that would generate it, will be found 
to be nearly 1-335, and the polar and equa- 
torial diameters will be to one another as 
335 to 336. If the earth be not a sphere, 
the direction of gravity, which is no other 
than the direction of a plumb-line, will not 
generally,that is, in all latitudes, tend to- 
wards the earth’s centre. If we measure a 
degree at the pole, the two plumb-lines that 
are inclined to each other at 1°, will meet 
in a point of the polar diameter beyond the 
centre ; if at the equator, in a point of the 
equatorial diameter between the centre and 
the part of the equator where the measure- 
ment is made. In other situations, the di- 
rections of the plumb-lines will not meet in 
a diameter drawn to the point where the 
arc is measured. 


_—_——- 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


INCoMBUSTIBLES.—There are many sub- 
stances of vegetable origin, of common do- 
mestic use, which it would be of the utmost 
importance to render less liable to be set on 
fire, if they could not be rendered incombus- 
tible altogether. If muslins, and other cot- 
ton goods, be dipped in a weak solution of 
potass, they will be less likely to burn ; but 
the objection is, that by the attraction of 
moisture from the atmosphere, they would 
be less agreeable. It has also been found, 
that solutions of muriate, sulphate, phos- 
phate, and borate of ammonia, with borax, 
render cloth incombustible. Acidulous phos- 
phate of lime has the same effect. Linen, 
muslin, wood, or paper, dipped in a solution 
of this salt, of the specific gravity of 1.26 to 
1.30, are completely incombustible, and 
may be charred by intense heat, but will 
not burn. Several experiments were made 
at Venice in 1807, by a Monsieur Gonzatti, 
witha liquor, which being thrown in a smal! 
quantity on any combustible article on fire, 
has immediately extinguished it. A few 
drops only, being thrown on a quantity of 
resin and oil, which was burning, the fire 
was immediately extinguished; and it was 
said, that a layer of this composition being 
spread upon any wood work, it was entirely 
safe from combustion. The inventor would 
not make known the preparation of his com- 
position, but it was, very probably. a solu- 
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» IsinGLAss.—This substance 1is_ almost 
wholly gelatine; 100 grains of good dry 
isinglass containing rather more than 98 of 
matter soluble in water. Isinglass is made 
from certain fish found in the Danube and 
the rivers of Muscovy. Willoughby and 
others inform us, that it is made of the sound 
of the Beluga ; and Neumann, that it is made 
of the Huso Germanorum and other fish, 

* which he has frequently seen sold in the pub- 
lic markets of Vienna. Mr. Jackson re- 
marks, that the sounds of cod, properly pre- 
pared, afford this substance; and that the 
lakes of America abound with fish from 
which the very finest sort may be obtained. 
Isinglass receives its different shapes in the 
following manner :—The parts of which it is 
composed, particularly the sounds, are taken 
from the fish while sweet and fresh, slit open, 
washed from their slimy sordes, divested of 
a very thin membrane which envelopes 
the sound, and then exposed to stiffen a little 
in the air. In this state, they are formed 
into rolls about the thickness of a finger, 
and in length according to the intended size 
of the staple: a thin membrane is generally 
selected for the centre of the roll, round 
which the rest are folded alternately, and 
about half an inch of each extremity of the 
roll is turned inwards. Isinglass is best 
made in the summer, as frost gives it a dis- 
agreeable colour, deprives it of its weight, 
and impairs its gelatinous principles. _Isin- 
glass boiled in milk forms a mild nutritious 
jelly, and is thus sometimes employed medi- 
cinally. This, when flavoured by the art of 
the cook, is the blanc-mange of our tables. 
A solution of isinglass in water, with a very 
small portion of some balsam, spread on 
black silk, is the court plaister of the shops. 





Scientific Notices from Foreign Journals. 


SMOKE-CONSUMING APPARATUS. The 
furnaces of steam-engines, when so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke issuing 
from them, consist usually of two distinct 
parts; first the grateon which the coalis con- 
snmed; and secondly, the feeding-mouth into 
which the coal is put (with the shovel) pre- 
paratory to its being pushed forward upon 
the grate at the end of the feeding-mouth ; 
opposite to that which joins the grate is a 
fitting door, in which are holes with covers 
for regulating their apertures, by which 
atmospheric air is admitted at pleasure. 
The process is thus :—whilst the coal already 
upon the grate is in high combustion, and 
has ceased to smoke, the coal in the feeding- 
mouth being exposed to the heat of the fire, 
undergoes a degree of coking, and the 
smoke thereby evolved, combined with a 
portion of air admitted at the openings in the 
door passing into the chimney over the hot 
fire, is consumed. When the fire is to be 








renewed, the coal thus acted upon is forced 
forward upon the grate, still carefully pre- 
serving a strong fire of well burnt coal on 
the farther end of the grate, in order to con- 
sume the smoke, which will now be given 
out by the coal thus brought into active 
combustion. At this period a much greater 
portion of air must be admitted than will be 
needful, when the coal last forced forward 
has attained its full heat. It should be ob- 
served, that in order to render the working 
of these furnaces easy, the grate and feed- 
mouth are laid sloping, about one in six 
higher at the end into which the coal is put, 
so that by its natural gravity, it is readily 
pushed forward. 


SILVERING AND GILDING BY POWDERED 
Trn.—The Moschus and Nesquashes of In- 
dia use an application in ornamenting their 
work that stands the effect of the weather, 
nearly equals gilding, and costs little more 
than common paint, which might be useful 
for ornamenting and preserving iron work 
with a smooth surface. In preparing this 
factitious gilding, a quantity of pure tin is 
melted and poured into a joint of bamboo, 
closed at both ends, which is instantly plug- 
ged up. The bamboo is then violently 
shaken, which makes the metal assume, 
when cold, the form of avery fine gray 
powder ; this is then sifted, to separate any 
coarse particles, and is mixed with melted 
glue. When it isto be applied, it should be 
reduced by the addition of water to the 
consistence of a thin cream, and is then laid 
on with a soft brush, like ordinary paint; 
when dry, it appears like a coal of common 
gray water colour, until it is gone over with 
an agate burnisher, and then forms a bright 
uniform surface of polished tin; a coating ot 
white or gold coloured oil varnish is immedi- 
ately laid over it, according as it may be 
intended to imitate silvering or gilding. <A 
similar powder is sold by the druggists as 
powdered tin ; but their powder is not usua!- 
ly fine enough. If the glue be too strong, 
the burnisher has no effect; and if too 
weak, the tin crumbles off under the agate. 


SronE BreakeER.—-A machine has recently 
been constructing at Mr. Gutzmer’s foun- 
dery, Leith Walk, Edinburgh, and is now fi- 
nished, for breaking stones into road metal. 
The principle is extremely simple: the stones 
are crushed and broken between the two 
rollers, in the same manner as malt is bruis- 
ed between the rollers of a malt mill; only 
that the rollers in the present case are 
thickly studded with conical knobs or teeth, 
projecting from the surface of the rollers, all 
round, and the knobs of the one roller pitch- 
ing into the hollows of ve other, in the same 
manner as is practised’in the crushing of 
bones for manure. 














EXPANSIVE Force or Coat Gas.—The 
whole mechanical power of an explosion of 
15,000 feet of a mixture of coal gas and 
common air, is equal to that of the explosion 
of six cubic feet, or 4 barrels of gunpowder ; 
and if we suppose the heated gases in both 
cases to escape, and mix with the common 
air in a building containing 30,000 cubic 
feet, so as to produce an effect commensu- 
rate to the temperature of the whole mix- 
ture, the explosion of about 15 cubic feet, 
or ten barrels of gunpowder, would be re- 
quired, in order to produce, like the gas, a 
force of about 10 atmospheres for the whole 
space. 

New Species or WaeAt.—Captains Irby 
and Mangles lately brought from Arabia to 
England a peculiar species of wheat, which 
they have called Heshbon wheat. The ears 
are twice as large as those of ordinary 
wheat, of a more tapering shape, and 
bearded. The weight of one ear was 
found to be 103 grains troy; the number of 
grains in the ear 84; and the length of the 
‘ #tadkk 5 feet 1 inch. 


Cuaprpep Hanps.—Wash your hands 
. with any kind of soap (I prefer the common 
yellow,) apply it with a flannel, and, if ne- 
cessary use a brush, in order to get the dirt 
from under and round the nails and fingers, 
tillthey are perfectly clean. The water in 
winter, if convenient, may be warmed. 
Then rinse them in a little clean water, and, 
while they are yet wet, rub fem all over 
with about half a teaser good honey ; 
then dry them well with-a clean coarse 
towel,—This should be done once or twice 
a day, and always before going to bed. 


FoR RHEUMATIC PAINS IN THE FACE OR 
TEETH.—To twoteaspoonsful of flour add the 
same quantity of grated ginger ; incorporate 
them well together, and add spirits sufficient 
to make it into a thin paste. Spread this on 
a linen rag, and apply it when going to bed 
to the part affected, wrapping a piece of 
flannel over all, and it will effect a cure. 





Gincer Beer.—Get a gallon of fine soft 
water, (rain water if carefully procured is 
the best) and put into it about two pounds of 
the best refined lump sugar; a couple of 
fresh lemons finely sliced ; two ounces of the 
best fresh powdered ginger; and a dessert 
spoonful of cream of tarter. Let these 
simmer over the fire for half an hour, taking 
care not to let them boil. Then add a table 
spoonful of yest, ferment it in the usual 
way, and bottle it for use. 


CorraGE Berer.—Take four bushels of 
good sweet wheat bran, and put it into ten 
gallons of water with three handsful of hops. 
Boil the whole together in a pot or copper, 
until the bran and the hops sink to the bot- 
tom. Then strain it through a hair sieve or 
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a thin sheet, into a cooler, and when it 
about lukewarm, add two quarts of molasses. 
As soon as the molasses are melted, pour 
the whole into a nine gallon cask, with two 
tablespoonsful of yest. When the fermen- 
tation has subsided, bung up the cask, and 
in four days it will be fit for use. 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground to 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maraquis D’ArGENS 


On the Origin and Progr ess of Fictitious 
History. 








PART I. 


Tue human mind is naturally disposed to 
embellish the narration of facts and the de- 
lineation of characters by fictitious circum- 
stances. The bare and unadorned occurrences 
of real life are insufficient to fill the mind, or 
to gratify the imagination. Thereisamixture 
of what is great and what is little, of what is 
noble and what is mean, together with an 
air of uniformity and sameness in the ordina- 
ry events and characters that occur in the 
world: hence the affairs of common life 
have assumed a dryness and insipidity, 
which are ill calculated to amuse the idle, 
or fix the attention of the volatile. The ex- 
tent of the natural powers of man are soon 
ascertained by experience, and the imagina- 
tion immediately assigns bounds to their 
probable effects. With respect, therefore, 
to the natural and unassisted exertions of 
man, the regions of fiction are soon circum- 
scribed by proper limits. Another field must 
be sought on which the imagination may ex- 
ercise its creative faculty, and other agents 
must be obtained to perform those splendid 
acheivements which astonish and amuse the 
mind. 

We find that the belief of superior powers, 
who mingle and interest themselves in the 
affairs of men, has been almost universal. 
From the imagined interposition of these be- 
ings, the poet has derived ornament to his 
verse, and with this the minstrel has embel- 
lished his legendary tale. It would be an 
amusing and curious speculation to trace 
the various opinions which have been enter- 
tained in different nations and ages concern- 
ing the manner of those extraordinary inter- 
positions. The Greeks, from whom the 
Romans borrowed their mythology, seem to 
have reduced their notions on this subject 
toaregular svstem. But their deities soon 
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lost that dignity which belongs to super- 
natural agents. In Homer, the appearance 
of the gods are so frequent, and so familiar, 
as to have banished that surprise with which 
we are struck, when we fancy ourselves the 
witnesses of extraordinary power. The 
ideas of our German and Scandinavian an- 
cestors were much more natural and sim- 
ple. Inhabitants of a wild and inclement 
division of the globe, their dwellings were 
thinly scattered, and their intercourse fre- 
quently interrupted. During the long and 
gloomy intervals of solitude, while surround- 
ed by the most solemn objects in nature, by 
rocks, and woods, and lakes, fancy was 
naturally led to create companions of their 
retirement. Every rock, and every wood, 
and every lake, became the residence of 
some power, who, in general, was believed to 
be jealousof his rights, and disposed to punish 
the audacious mortal who dared to imtrude 
on his retreat. These gloomy notions were 
the natural consequence of the circumstan- 
ces in which our ancestors lived. Doomed 
to an unkindly soil and an inclement sky, 
they were often exposed to fatal accidents 
from the vicissitudes of the seasons and the 
disorders of the elements. The Goddess of 
Death frequently rode on the whirlwind, or 
descended in the rapid torrent ; the avenging 
angel was armed with the thunderbolt, or, 
in the havoc of war, spread desolation over 
the guilty lands. 

In the milder regions of the East, these 
fictitious agents assumed a more benign as- 
pect. The earth was fertile, the sky serene, 
and the face of nature smiled in beauty. 
These must be the gifts of a race of beings 
friendly to man. The Fairies, so celebrat- 
ed in oriental fiction, were of this kind: 
they passed their time in sport and merri- 
ment, and interfered in the affairs of men 
only to load them with benefits. Itis from 
the East that we have derived the idea of 
this harmless race of beings, which, united 
with the northern mythology, has tempered 
its gloom, and divested it of its original hor- 
ror. Such is the origin of that belief which, 
varied according to the different circum- 
stances of ages and countries, has furnished 
the machinery of fictitious history. 

It is not proposed to consider Fictitious 
History under all the various forms which 
it hath assumed. It is intended to confine 





the following remarks to that species of fic- 
titious writing which has obtained the name 
of Romance, and which claims our attention 
from the conspicuous figure it makes in the 
literary history of modern times. It may 
be worth our while to trace that peculiarity 
of manners to which this species of writing 
owed its origin, and to mark the varieties 
which it hath undergone, till it at length 
settled in novel writing, the taste for which 
now generally prevails. The situation of 
our Gothic ancestors, who founded the 
modern kingdoms of Europe, was peculiarly 
favourable to the exaggerations of fiction. 
It was long after their first settlement be- 
fore any regular government was establish- 
ed. The power of the king was so limited, 
that he scarce deserved the name. Every 
baron erected an independency for himself 
in his own territory ; and the weak, unable 
to defend themselves, sought the protection 
of some powerful chief. Amidst such jar- 
ring interests little harmony could subsist. 
Accordingly we find that in this period hos- 
tilities were perpetual. Every chief de- 
pended for safety on his own internal 
strength, for the sovereign was too weak to 
afford protection to any. Thus all the 
kingdoms of Europe were broken down into 
little independencies, ever hostile to each 
other. Every baron in his own castle re- 
tained a numerous train of dependants to 
support his pretensions. By these perpetu- 
al feuds, exercised by neighbouring barons, 
all communication between different terri- 
tories, and frequently between families, was 
entirely cut off. All social intercourse was 
at an end, and the members of every tribe 
were confined within the narrow limits of 
their own district. In this situation, the 
barbarians of Europe became, in a short 
time, absolutely unacquainted with the 
topography, the mhabitants, the manners, 
and transactions of foreign countries. In 
those times of anarchy and ignorance, there 
was no intercourse between distant places 
by travelling. Now and then, perhaps, 
they were visited by a straggling pilgrim, 
who having returned to his native land, re- 
counted the wonders he had seen, or the 
dangers he had encountered. These accounts, 
however, instead of conveying just notions 
of distant countries and their inhabitants, 
served only fo set the imagination at work ; 




















avery check on fancy was removed, and 
men were at liberty to indulge in all the 
wildness of a luxuriant invention. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE RATS IN THE CELLAR. 


Berne a tavern keeper in the town of 
Gotham, and having two waiters, and no 
cat, I have been for some time much troub- 
led with rats. The rats were overheard, 
between ceilings, in the closets, in the bar, 
and in-the cellar, but more particularly in 
the bar and the cellar. Neighbour Grum- 
ples, the stay-maker, came sometimes to sit 
with me in the bar of an evening. Talking 
over our grievances, he complained sadly of 
his wife; but I being a widower, when it 
came to my turn I talked about the rats. 
Neighbour Grumples wished his wife 
among them; and for my part, if it had not 
been uncivil, I could have found in my 
heart to wish them at his wife. But, says I, 
seriously, what are,we to do with these rats ? 
They get into the bar, and they eat the 
bread and cheese, and they drink the beer. 
Oh, poo! poo! Stop there, said Neighbour 
Grumples—rats drink beer! Who ever 
heard of rats drinking beer !—Well, 1 don’t 
know, says I, but there is certainly much 
beer wasted ; and did you never know that 
they dip their tails into long-naked bottles 
and let one another suck them! Neigh- 
bour, said Grumples, you astonish me—but 
I have a trap. Let me lend you my trap, 
and Ill ensure you plenty of rats. I have 
plenty of rats already, said I. Well, well, 
I mean [ll ensure your catching plenty. 
So neighbour Grumples and I talked till 
bed-time, and then he went away; and next 
morning he brought me the trap. 

It was atrap like a man-trap, with great 
teeth. So, says I, neighbour Grumples, 
you don’t want to catch men! Neighbour 
Grumples, good soul, looked pale as death. 
The very idea of catching men seemed to 
make him shudder. Well, I set the trap in 
the bar, and behold, next morning, I found 
a rat in it, sure enough, stone-dead, with a 
creat lump of cheese in his mouth. I set it 
for several nights, and always got a rat next 
morning. There was no more cheese; but 
one morning I caught a large rat with a 
cork in his mouth. Well, thinks I, this is 
something new, however. How come rats 
to be fond of corks! After all, I consider- 
ed that it was not so very remarkable for the 
devils to be fond of corks when they were so 
marvellously fond of bottles. 

In about three weeks I found all the rats 
gone out of the bar; but still they made a 
great noise in the cellar. Says I, my boys 
Pll soon bring down your music. So | set 
the trap in the cellar. But, somehow, the 
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rats in the cellar did not understand it. 
They never even put their foot into it. Still 
they made a great noise. One night neigh- 
bour Sopkins, the taylor, came in; and I 
told him allthis. Says he, set a lighted can- 
dle in the cellar, and they will see the cheese 
in the trap, and [’ll warrant you they’ll take 
it. This was an odd scheme of neighbour 
Sopkins, for I always thought that rats were 
fond of darkness—that they were creatures 
which ‘ loved the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil.” 
However, I thought I would try the candle. 

I told John and Joe, my two waiters, to 
be sure to set a lighted candle in the cellar, 
and I said, by way of joke, that we should 
pay every attention “to the company there.” 
The waiters stared at me; I laughed at 
them, and then they laughed harder than 
ever. Well done, my boys, says I,—I see 
you enjoy a joke. So they set a lighted 
candle in the cellar. 

The first morning after the light, there 
was a fine large rat in the trap, just under 
my best pipe of port, which I sell from the 
wood at five shillings the full quart. Bless 
my soul, exclaimed I, how the fellow has 
been bleeding !—The floor seemed covered 
with his blood. I tried to find where he had 
been wounded, but I could discover no 
mark of bruise, stab, or tear, about him, 
He had been bathed in the blood. His un- 
der part was quite soaked in it. Well, 
thinks I, there must have been a battle—and 
this word battle made me think of bottle— 
people so often have battles over the bottle, 
and with that I held the rat to my nose. 
What do you think, sir? He smelt of port 
wine! Oho! says I—I smell a rat! It 
was a new thing to me how any rat should 
drink port wine. 

The next night I had neighbour Sopkins 
and neighbour Grumples in the bar, talking 
over the news. [ told them that the great- 
est news I had was that the rats had been 
drinking my port wine, and I thought this 
proved to me that some two-legged rats bad 
been atit! Oh no, neighbour, said Sop- 
kins—not at all, not at all. Rats are the 
most luxurious dogs alive—what do you 
think? I—(hu! hu! hu!—and his great 
belly jumped up and down with his solid 
laugh)—I actually caught a rat (hu! hu! 
hu!) drinking my brandy! I held up my 
hands in amazement. [ll assure you it is 
true, said neighbour Grumples. Well, said 
I, tell us how it happened—hadn"t the rogues 
any water to their brandy? You see, said 
Sopkins, my nephew, who is in a great 
counting-house in Malaga, sent me a quan- 
tity of Spanish brandy. It is good liquor, 
but not so dark-coloured as Cogniac. It 
was in bottles in a hanper. As soonas this 
brandy arrived, I set it by just as it was re- 
ceived, except that I opened it at top to see 
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ihat it was sate—TI set it im iny office, behind 
my work-room. I never knew of any rats 
being there. However, twoor three days 
after the brandy was put into that room | 
looked under the straw, just to take out a 
bottle to let a few friends taste the stuff, and 
there I found a rat lying dead. I looked a 
little farther, and there I found a bottle emp- 
ty. Does not this prove to you that rats 
drink brandy? Not quite, said I, for the 
sailors may have drunk your brandy and put 
in the rat. So I thought, said Sopkins, but 
you shall hear how I[ found out the rats. I 
infused a quantity of poison in the upper 
bottle of brandy; the next we caught we 
dissected him, and he had evident marks of 
poison on his flesh. [ll assure you it is 
true, said neighbour Grumples. 

All this did not satisfy me. I could not 
see how a rat could first get drunk with 
port wine and then get himself into a trap, 
or get himself first into a trap and get drunk 
with port wine after he was almost behead- 
ed. These things puzzled me amazingly. 
One day, however, the exciseman came in, 
and I told him my grievances. He advised 
me to get a small keg. He drew off a 
quantity of my best pipe, took out the head, 
and put in the keg full of port wine mixed 
with jalap, so as to come out at the tap with- 
out mixing with the rest. This was in the 
afternoon, when nobody saw us. I told 
John and Joe to let nobody have any of the 
best port that day, but to tell the customers 
it was sick, and give them some of an inferi- 
or kind. Very considerate of me to save 
them from being sick by laying the charge 
of sickness on the wine. All went on well. 
I had the rat-trap baited extra. I had a 
famous large candle—a four in the pound, in 
thecellar. Weall went to bed at the usual 
time, but about two o’clock in the morning 
I was awakened by a confusion of tongues, 
complaining sadly. I walked quietly down 
stairs. I found the cellar door ajar—lI trip- 
ped as lightly as I could towards the bottom, 
and there I saw John, and Joe, and Sopkins, 
and Grumples; (the waiters half dressed and 
in slippers, groaning terribly, and talking 
quite out of all caution about their bowels, 
and the queer taste of the wine.) Nonsense, 
nonsense! said the staymaker! There’sa 
rat in the wine, that’s all, and began to swal- 
low his first glass; while Sopkins was just 
filling a jug. John and Joe had got it be- 
fore them, and thus it happened that my two 
story-tellers about brandy-drinking rats 
had not yet enjoyed my jalap. I heard and 
saw enough, however, and I bounded into the 
cellar like a fury—*‘ Ill rat you, my boys, 
cried I, Pll rat you... With that Sopkins 
and Grumples hobbled up stairs, but John 
and Joe Let no man ever 
believe that there are rats in his wine cellar 
till he has tried jalap. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 8 Vol. I. of New Series of the Mu 
NERVA will] contain the following articles: 

PoputaR TAaLEs.—TJhe Ring. The Two 
Monks. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Tuscany. 

THE Drama.—Moszart’s Requiem. 

BroGRaPHy.—-Skeich of Dr. Hahnemann. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—Minutes from the 
Conversations held at Dr. Mitchill’s. No. Il. 
Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Sketch of Connecticut Forty 
Years Since. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Misgivings of an old 
Bachelor. 

PoETRY.—Sonnet; by **Tanthe ;" ** The Bat- 
tle of Ivry ;” aud other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcORD, ENIGMAS. 


To CORRESPUNDENTS.—* ©” is left at the 
publishers. ‘* Cromwell,” and Cora’s Grave,” 
are inadmissible. 
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The anniversary of the Birth Day of Linnzus 
will be celebrated on Monday the 24th inst, at 
Flushing, by the members of the New-York 
Branch of the Linnean Society at Paris. 

A vessel belonging to New-York has been 
sheathed with leather, from an expectation 
that it will be found more durable under water 
than copper sheathing. 

A steam boat, without a boiler, has been ex- 
hibited at Philadelphia. It is the invention of 
a Mr. Hawkins, and goes at the rate of 12 
miles an hour. 

William Hollins, of Baltimere, has construct- 
ed the model of a vessel, called a ‘* Safety 
Ark,” of which the object is to enable the arks, 
boats, &c. which descend the Susquehannah, to 
reach Baltimore in 12 hours, a distance of 60 
miles with their entire cargoes on board, to be 
towed by a steam boat. 

The Musical Society, of Philadelphia, are 
about to eyect an edifice in that city, for their 
accommodation, at the expense of $20,000. 

A strange fish, not unlgke the Sea-serpent, 
has been taken on Lake twit and is 
exhibited at New-Orleans. It is 12 feet long, 
3 feet across the eyes, its fins are peculiar, and 
its back has a very singular appearance. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. William Roe to Miss Whiteman. 

N. Becar Esq. to Miss Deborah Smith. 
Mr. Robert Provort to Miss Betsey Singer, 
Mr. M. W. Young to Miss Austin. 


DIED, 


Mr. William S. Dickson, 28 years. 
Mr. Nicholas Day, aged 25 years. 
Mrs. Sarah Nicoll, aged 94 years. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Beneset Bogert, aged 49 years. 














POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
ita tint more magical than the blush of morning.’ 











For the Minerva. 
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SKETCH. 


Ir was a lowly cot 
Fialf hid among the close embowering trees, 
The wild briar and the honeysuckle twiaed 
Around the lattice, aud the jasmine hung 
Its bridal wreaths, to deck the humble door. 
A bank of violets and daisies formed 
A seat close tothe casement. On that bank 
Reclined a lovely girl: she seemed too fair, 
‘l'oo pure for this world's dark and sinful sphere. 
Her high pale brow, clustered with raven curls, 
Her dark bright eyes, and ’witehing mouth bespoke 
A native of the sunny south, where light 
And beauty dwell. In her white hand she held 
A wreath half finished, and fresh gathered flowers 
Were strewed around her feet; her face upturned, 
And lips apart, seemed as if some Joved voice 
Had struck her gar, and glad expectancy 
Had bade her cease her toil. 
‘There was another picture, and again 
The lowly cottage; but the sweet vines now 
Were trailing on the ground. The maiden sate 
Upon the flowery bank ; but oh! how changed— 
Her cheek that bore one spot of hectic bloom, 
Was leaning on her thin pale hand ; her eyes 
Cast towards Heaven, as if she there would seek 
‘That peace which earth denied. Beside her lay 
A lock of auburn hair—a broken lute— 
A severed chain—but ah! the love which gave 
These precious things was far more frail than they ; 
She was a peasant girl, whose heart was given 
To one as far above her as the oak 
‘Towers o’er the lowly daisy. He would come 
Io twilight’s hour to that sweet lonely spot, 
Aad whisper of strange feelings, troubled thoughts: 
Yet she was happy, for she could impart 
All her young artless love, and on his breast 
Could lean her head, and tell him all the bliss 
That filled her innocent bosom. But one night 
She sought the trysting place and found him not— 
Weeks passed away, at length the truant came, 
But now he wore a richer dress, and gems 
Gliitered upon his breast: he said he sought 
To bid a last farewell ; he could not stoop 
To wed a lowly peasant girl. She felt 
That he had injured her; but, with a strong 
Convulsive effort she subdued her sorrow, 
But asked a blessing on his future years. 
He left her—and when he was gone, she gave 
Herself to grief: she told to none her woe ; 
But her fair cheek waxed paler, and her eye 
Lost its bright gladness, and, at length, she heard 
That he was wedded to a noble bride; 
She seemed to heed it not; but it destroyed 
The faint unconscious hope that had sustained 
Her wasting life—and now a lonely grave, 
And those sweet pictures, are all that remain 
Memorials of fair Bianca's fate. LANTHE. 
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The Astrology of oldtimes was a proud and beautiful 
phantasy: the stars were then emphatically ‘‘ the poe- 
try of heaven.” The following translation (by Mr. 
Coleridge) from the Wallenstein of Schiller, is de- 
scriptive of an astrological tower. 

It was a strange 

Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
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From the broad sunshine I stepp’d iu: andor V 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after ¥ 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 

*T was pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 

Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 


Ina half circle. Each one ingfis hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star; 
And ip the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars : all seem'd to come from them. 
‘ These are the planets,’ said the astrologer ; 
‘ They govern wordly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. He farthestfrom you; - 
Spiteful and cold, an old mao melancholy, |. t4gm. 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Sarvay. 
He opposite, the king with the red light, 
An arm’d man for the battie, that is Mars: 
And both these bring but little luck to man.’ 
But at his side a lovely lady stood, 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo! Meacury, with wings. 
Quite in the middie glitter’d silver bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 
And this was JuPITER, and at his side 
I saw the Sun and Moon. 
O never rudely will I blame men’s faith 
Tp the might of stars and angels! ’tis not merely 
The human being’s Prine that peoples space 
With \ife and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common wor!d, 
Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 
Than lies upon that truth. we live to learn. 
For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth-place ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
‘The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slew stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have vanished, 
They live no longer in the faith of reason; 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits of gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ;. and even at this day 
*Tis Jupiter who brings what e’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair. 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
W ith sparkling stars for flowers. 


—_—e—- 
THE WORLD IS CHANGED. 


The world is chang’d !—I scarcely know— 
But since the days of childhood were, 

The streams of life seem not to flow 

With such a bright and laughing glow, 
Nor yet through fields as fair. 


The world is changed !—I once could se 
A cheerful light in every eye, 
There was not then a brook or tree 
But had some secret charm for me— 
I thought ’twould never die, 
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Hut things have chang d ™I scarcely feel 
One transient answer in my breast, 
To all those seenes, whose fond appeal! 
Was wont so tranquilly to steal 
Into my bosom’s rest. 


The world is chang’d !—The scenes 1 lov’d, 
The hopes I cherish’d in my heart, 

Have all alike their promise prov’d— 

False light in all their mirrors movw’d— 
They came but to depart. 


The world is chang’d !—That life of peace— 
Bright sketch my early fancy drew— 

The calm retreat of happiness 

Hope usher’d to my glad caress— 
Have faded from my view. 


The world is chang’d!—And all the light 
It deign’d to shed upon my path, 

Is like the meteor of the night— 

It gleams a moment—then its light 
Is clos’d in blacker wrath. 


The world is chang’d !—I would not stay 
In such a false and fickle star— 

Tis dark and darker every day— 

Oh, had I wings to soar away, 
I’d bear my flight afar! 


~> a 


THE PARTING HOUR. 


it is the parting hour, 
That hour of bitterest woe— 
When the full heart has scarcely power 
One blessing to bestow ; 
Yet, all they can, my lips shall tell 
The anguish of this last farewell. 


Have we for long, long years, 
But cherished hopes of bliss, 
To see them all dissolved in tears— 
Tears of an hour like this, 
That fall like dew drops, chill and fast, 
Freshening the memory of the past. 


} thought not when we roved 
Beneath yon blessed moon, 
And all so late, and fondly loved, 
That we should part so soon— 
I thought not then the sudden gloom 
Of gathering clouds presaged our doom. 


Yet, ere we part, recall 
The happiness we’ve known, 
Ere falsehood’s dregs of rankling gall 
Into our cup was thrown— 
Ere seeming friends to traitors turned, 
And love and truth alike were spurned. 


Think upon every vow 
Of pure and fadeless love, 
Though disregarded here below, 
Yet registered above— 
Soul bound to soul, and heart to heart, 
That morta] power may never part, 


But ‘tis the parting hour— 
That hour of bitterness and woe, 
When the full heart has scarcely power 
One blessing to betow ; 
Yet, all they can my lips shall tell 
The anguish of this last farewell. 








LOS MOROS VIENEN. 
From the Spanish. 


There’sa sound of arrows on the air, 

A sound of the thundering ataba! ; 
I see through the trees the banners glare, 

This eve they shall hang on the Christian’s wall ; 
And the haughty hands that those banners bore 
This eve shall be stiff in their own damp gore. 


Then leave me, sweet lady ! thy starry eyes 
Are made for love, and love alone; 
Those glowing lips are for passion’s sighs, 
‘That form for the silk andthe gold of a throne, 
Before the dawning sky is red, 
Yon plaio shall be heaped with the dying and dead. 


Hark !—hark !—’tis the Christian’s battle horn ; 
Behold the red cross standard wave, 

Like a fiery gleam in the opening morn ; 
The shout is * glory or the grave.” 

Unclasp my hand—no tears—away ! 

The Saracen shouts his last to-day. 


One kiss, sweet love—go pray for Spain 
Light every taper. pray for him, 
Whose sou! may on that fatal plain 
But linger for thy parting hymn. 
No—be that idle thought forgiven. 
We'll meet in bliss, in earth—or Heaven : 


a . 
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EPITAPHS. 


ON A WAGGONER. 
Here I lie, no wonder I’m dead, 
For a broad-wheel’d waggon went over my heat, 
—~<>— 
ON TWO YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 


The op’ning buds to Heaven convey’d, 
And bade them blossom there. 








ENIGMAS. 


“* And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.”’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our las’. 


PuzzLE 1.—Spy-glass. 
PuzzLE 11.—A Tear. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


If you were my first, and # were my whole, 
My second might go where he'd please, 

Then I should be blest, and you'd be caress’d, 
And the rest of our lives pass in ease. 


Il. 


If six hundred and one you but rightly transpose, 
And to them adda vowel, ’twill quickly disciose, 
A cause of much evil, to gamesters well known, 
Who prey on the public, and haunt this great town. 
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